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PROGRESS IN THE DICTIONARY. 


It is said that when Daniel Webster was 
once asked what he intended to read during an 
approaching vacation, he replied: “The dic- 
tionary.” 

To one whose trade is authorship, such a 
study is like an examination of his kit of tools 
by a mechanic. But the dictionary is more 
than a collection of terms prepared and classi- 
fied for future use: it is a self-registering meas- 
ure of a nation’s progress. The new ideas 
which are continually mounting above the hori- 
zon are all reflected here. No movement takes 
place in science, philosophy, or theology which 
does not register itself in our dictionaries and 
indicate the degree of its intensity by the num- 
ber of new words it introduces there, or by the 
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enlarged or specialized meanings it gives to 
words already extant. 

It is the purpose of this paper to notice some 
of the indications of recent progress which a 
somewhat careful study of the “ Supplement to 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary ” reveals. 

Of the five thousand words the supplement 
contains, a small proportion, a few hundred, are 
rare or obsolete words, from Shakespeare, or 
Milton, or other old English authors, which 
have been omitted from past editions and are 
here inserted as addenda. These indicate 
nothing of progress and much of that other 
process of word decay, which is continually 
going forward. 

Recent literature has added a few words to 
the dictionary, probably very few that will find 
a permament place in the language. Carlyle is 
foster-father to more of these than any other 
one writer; some twenty-eight are traced to 
him. But most writers will rarely need such 
words as “acidulent,” “elegize,” “ atra- 
biliar,” “ cachinnatory,” “ iracund,” “lucency,” 
“astucity,” and “sashery.” Browning leads 
the poets in this respect, but Browning clubs 
will have to be greatly multiplied before his 
verbal creations come into common use. 

Quite a number of slang words and phrases, 
such as “bulldoze,” “cheek,” “cheeky,” 
“ fad,” “ filibuster,” “firebug,” “fish story,” a 
“ dark horse,” and to “ have on the brain,” here, 
for the first time, find a place among respect- 
able folk. 

Setting all these aside, there yet remains a far 
larger number of new words than can be familiar 
to any one. Nearly two thousand of them are 
scientific and technical words,which,“ not having 
passed beyond the threshold of the science for 
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whose use they were invented, have no proper 
right to be called words at all.” 

A classification of these under the most im- 
portant sciences will afford usa striking insight 
into the direction which intellectual activity has 
taken in the last third of a century. Medicine 
and surgery, with the allied sciences of anat- 
omy and physiology, lead the list with four hun- 
dred and twenty-four words. Chemistry and 
mineralogy yield three hundred and sixty-six; 
botany, two hundred and fifty-three ; zodlogy, in 
all its branches, two hundred and thirty-three ; 
physics, one hundred and fifty-seven: geology 
and paleontology, eighty-eight. Metaphysics, 
including all that can be classed there, yields 
eighty-five terms; theology, church history, and 
ecclesiastics, sixty-eight. Mathematics and as- 
tronomy present only twenty-six new terms; 
while biology appears as a new science, and 
brings thirty-seven new terms. 

Such a summary shows more plainly than 
many paragraphs of words the wonderful devel- 
opment of the material sciences. 

A closer study will reveal progress, especially 
in the application of science to personal comfort. 
Here we find “arctics,” “ulster,” “ baking pow- 
der,” “ graham bread,” “mosquito bar,” “ pos- 
tal card,” “card catalogue,” 
“brussels carpet,” “stem 


“base burner,” 


winder,” “type- 


WAS GOLDSMITH 


A contributor to THE WRITER for June men- 
tions several interesting cases of apparent 
plagiarism where two or more authors were un- 
accountably led to use the same idea in stories or 
Such paral- 
one 


poems in almost the same manner. 
lelism of ideas is 
would suspect. I never heard that Goldsmith 
was ever accused of plagiarism, but it seems to 
me no one can read his delightful sketch, ‘‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” without noticing the re- 
markable resemblance between it and the book of 
Job. Leaving out the long philosophical argu- 


more common than 
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writer,” “weather bureau,” “weather report,” 
“palace car,” “sleeping car,” and “ cellu- 
loid.” A new verb, “to can,” and “canned 
goods” indicate the rise of that wonderful 
industry which is putting the delicacies of every 
clime on our tables. “ Kindergarten,” “ object 
teaching,” “ object lessons,” and “electives” 
stand for a great change in the processes of 
education. The technicalities of the stock 
exchange, “ bulls,” “bears,” “long,” “ short,” 
“option,” “margin,” and the rest make their 
appearance for the first time. Out-door sports 
are represented by “bicycle,” 
“lacrosse,” “lawn tennis,” and “ toboggan.” 
“Greenbacks,” “fractional currency,” “five- 
twenty,” “seven-thirty,” “inflationist,” “bi- 
metallic,” “ bimetallism,” and “ free-trade ” 
us a condensed history of monetary affairs. 

Agricultural progress is seen in 
plow,” “hay tedder,” “potato bug,” 
green,” and “ grange.” 

“ Nihilist” and “ nitro-glycerine ” stand sus- 
piciously near each other, and “ Gatling gun” 


“ tricycle,” 


give 


“ 
or oC 
gang 


“ Paris 


is not far away. 

“Telegrapher,” “ telephone, 
and “ phonograph” are all well established, and 
“cablegram,” though still viewed with 
picion, is probably inevitable. 7. B. Swartz. 

VeRsaILes, Ohio. 


” ” 


**microphone,” 


Sus- 


A PLAGIARIST? 


ments, which take up most of the sacred narra- 
tive, we find the following striking coinci- 
dences :— 

Job was a man perfect and upright; one that 
feared God and eschewed evil. Dr. Primrose 
was an upright and godly man, of simple faith 
and trustfulness. 

Both were men of wealth, and both had a 
family of several sons and daughters. 

Both lost all their possessions, and were be- 
reaved of their children. 

Job was afflicted with boils, and lay on anas! 
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heap. Dr. Primrose received a severe burn, 
and lay on a pallet of straw in prison. 

Job’s wife and friends reviled him for his 
meekness, and Dr. Primrose’s wife and parish- 
ioners urged him to resent his persecutions. 

Job “did not sin with his lips,” and Dr. 
Primrose was patient and forgiving. 

In the end Job’s children are restored, and 
God gives him twice the wealth he had before. 
Dr. Primrose’s children also are restored, and 
he gains greater wealth. 

Out of the simple story of Job’s life as related 


in the Bible Goldsmith constructed a charming 
story, that is regarded as one of the choicest bits 
of the English classics, yet I would be far from 
accusing him of plagiarism. Whether he took 
his material from the Bible or not, his genius 
certainly formed a sweet and lovely character, 
that will always be admired by thousands of 
delighted readers who would never learn the 
lesson of patient suffering from the majestic 
Biblical drama. 
Charles R. Hardy. 


MonTGomery, Ala. 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


That Shakespeare was never a rejected con- 
tributor is evident from his asking the question, 
“What's in a name?” “What is of in a 
name?” is the cry that rises from humble and 
humbled writers who see articles of less merit 
than their own accepted because they come 
from already famous authors. Perhaps this is 
just; perhaps one fine effort from a writer 
should ensure the acceptance of an inferior pro- 
duction from his pen. But whether right or 
not, the fact remains ; and the latest example of 
an illustrious name carrying publisher and 
critics before it is the historical novel, “ The 
Master of the Magicians,” by Herbert D. Ware 
and his wife, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

The aim of the book is to transport the reader 
to Babylon in the time of Daniel and Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the authors have evidently said 
“To do this, the style must be conversational 
and unstilted.” Whether it has not ended in being 
undignified and unsuitable may be judged from 
the following extracts: The young men are 
“the jeunesse dorée of Babylon,” “ the pick of 
the city,” in which“ learning and savoir 
faire” are sought after. One of them has a 
“spurt of bravado,” probably the same one who 
lives in “apartments.” Daniel is the “ latest 
craze at court.” The house of a revered phil- 
osopher has “ bright vines, which give a gay, 
jaunty appearance, like a well-dressed girl.” 


This holy man’s sacred enthusiasm, astrology, 
is called his “hobby.” ‘The queen knew a 
handsome man when she saw him.” She also 
“drawled Ye-es? pleasantly,” and told the 
heroine to “stop that boo-hooing.” A leading 
character’s cheek “ glistened with the latest fad 
in ointments.” “The king was known to be 
pretty constant to one or two pet deities of the 
highest order, but was also agile in carrying on 
what might be called a celestial flirtation with 
minor gods.” 

Such jocose, belittling remarks would better 
befit the “ Confessions of a Frivolous Girl.” 

The next glaring fault is the strained use of 
words, rendering them at times unintelligible. 
For instance: A certain captain “ felt the de- 
pression of the unknown quantity.” He felt 
also that an “epoch ” was at hand, when the 
king was simply about to doom to death the 
magicians. Moreover, he has a “nervously ex- 
cited history.” “ His long hair waved, it lay 
like a nimbus.” Ina descriptive passage “ the ; 
prismatic tints ” of something look like “ dronze 
rainbows.” The populace sees “a white form 
rise like a whirl-wind in the air; her feet swing 
far behind.” Extravagant language, this, for 
the snatching-up of a “ bird-like ” maiden, and 
suggestive of Chicagoan extremities. The girl 
has had a fright, and “every motor muscle 
has been struck with nerve paralysis.” Surely 
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Dr. Holmes is not the only author who can be 
accused of giving us a “medicated novel.” 
Again, our writers have a geological turn of mind, 
and describe the king as “ of an odd, composite 
formation.” Speaking of a man’s eyes, they 
say, “dark lashes gave them a happy look.” 
This might come under the heading, Important, 
if true. 

Examples of strained and ungrammatical con- 
structions may next be cited: “He lived in 
secluded rooms alone.” Did he live alone in 
secluded rooms, or only in secluded rooms? 
“He was eminent as a scholar; quick in ac- 
quiring perceptions; adapted the general 
culture of the times; ready to yield to foreign 
custom.” How jarring is the change from 
adjective modifier to verb! “In the voice of 
the lad his own conscience awoke.” Did it 
awake in or at the voice? “ No potentate ever 
displayed such constructive faculty. 
verted it into temples and palaces.” Faculty 
seems queer building material. It must have 
been in one of these palaces that “a portiére, 
colored yellow, red, and blue, touched the floor 
with brilliant rosettes of purple and gold.” Will 
some one construe this sentence, which refers 
to Daniel: “Who had for the time, — Allit 
dully wondered what, fraternal, unearthly tender- 
ness for the daughter.” 
governed ? 

The book does not aim to be an archzologi- 
cal treatise, 


He con- 


How is “what” 


yet pages of description are 


evidently given in order that the writers’ 
knowledge of Assyriology may be utilized, and 
the reader has faith in their accuracy, though 
startled now and then by disjointed bits of 
historical information, such as, “The captain 
turned deadly pale beneath his painted cheeks ”; 
“The sensuous nature of the Jews.” 

It remains to mention the use of expressions 
like “a religious gesture ” ; “ recoiling hours ”’; 
“her earrings glistened merrily”; “scenes of 
the past hour rolled like a ball through his 
brain”; “the despotic side of his nature suc- 
cumbed to it with moody ease”; “the reli- 
gious belief was unveiled of its imbecility ” ; 
“his devout, athletic arm”; “the dreamer in 
him seemed to float up like a mist and drown 
his beautiful face.” 

Preference for this style of writing is a 
matter of taste. Some would call it soulful, 
some sophomoric. To go back to the first 
point made, 1 ask whether the “reader” of a 
publishing house would not be influenced in 
his choice of the adjective by the name that 
chanced to be at the end of the manuscript? 
Certainly the manuscript of the book in ques- 
tion was not accepted because it gave promise 
of adding lustre to the deserved previous re- 
nown of its authors. As a story-book for 
children, it is too of-the-earth, earthy; as a novel 
for adults, it is too imperfect. 


Grace Blanchard. 
CONCORD, N. H. 





WRITING FOR 


Successful writers are frequently asked to jot 
down their experience for the benefit of begin- 
ners. Their articles are always very interesting 


and instructive. A young writer who carefully 
studies what he has to relate will perhaps learn 
more than he (or she ) could glean from, say, five 
years of actual service among the cockroaches 
and other foreign exchanges in an editorial room. 


This is largely due to the self-sacrificing spirit in 


THE EDITOR. 


which the successful writers describe their earl¥ 
struggles. I have often marvelled at the un- 
merciful way in which they treat their former 
selves when they show up their youthful mis- 
takes to the world. Years ago I read one of 
their “ Recollections,” in which the inadvisabil- 
ity of lacing a manuscript with blue ribbon was 
humorously set forth. I was so deeply im- 
pressed by this well-taken point that up to this 
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time, so far as my memory serves me, I have 
not forgotten it. 

After years of waiting and disappointment, 
the time seems to have come when I may, with- 
out egotism, speak of some of the things that 
may be profitably borne in mind by the younger 
generation when preparing copy for —for the 
editor. He is a peculiarly conceited individual, 
and must be approached with the utmost delicacy 
and caution, except by persons who have sacri- 
ficed their self-respect to such an extent that 
their names have become known. Eschewing 
reminiscences, I shall confine myself to com- 
monplace, practical points. 

In the first place, then, let the young writer 
never be so foolhardy as to send in typewritten 
manuscript. It savors of the law office and the 
counting-room. A keen editor knows that 
nothing really spontaneous, really meritorious, 
would come to him in that shape, and he invari- 
ably throws such copy aside to be examined at 
leisure. Thus a perhaps timely and intrinsically 
excellent article is eventually returned, just be- 
cause its author has not adapted himself to the 


singular prejudice of the editor. 
Always use a lead pencil, and, if possible, get 


paper which has a hard, glossy finish. Pen and 
ink are affected by school-girls and ponderous es- 
sayists, and are never seen in an editorial room. 
Why, then, in the name of Caxton, do some 
apparently successful writers persist in using 
them? 

Write finely (“ fine ” is an adjective and refers 
to the quality of the subject matter). Do not 
leave a margin or any appreciable space between 
the lines. As sure as you do, the editor will 
take it as a challenge to alter some of the things 
you have said. Never offend his self-esteem in 
that way. 

Punctuate with the utmost care. There was 
arule, 1 was years ago informed, in a Nova 
Scotia office, and a very safe one, too, of allow- 
ing about three commas to the printed line. 
You can easily estimate the average number of 
words by counting a few lines of the periodical 
in which your article is to appear. 

Capitalize according to the German style. 
That is, do not be afraid of the extra exertion 
which a capital letter necessitates. Another 
old-time reminiscence occurs to me at this point. 


It used to be told of some New England paper, 
the name of which I have now forgotten, that the 
standing order was to capitalize no word after 
the first in the sentence except the names of 
the Deity and Samuel Bowles. I believe an 
exception was made in the case of the pronoun 
“ By 

The colon (:) is the favorite mark nowadays 
in all model composing-rooms. No well-bal- 
anced sentence can now make its way in the 
world without the colon, assisted by a few judi- 
ciously used semicolons. This queen of punc- 
tuation marks expresses a refined shade of 
meaning that is truly artistic, and is appreciated 
in every hamlet in the land. 

Be prodigal with your quotation marks, and 
if you find that you are getting wheels within 
wheels, etc., just scatter them around promiscu- 
ously. The intelligent compositor can pick out 
what he wants without the slightest difficulty. 

Underscore your words with a free hand. 
That will attract the immediate attention of the 
editor, and impress him with the importance of 
the article. Everybody knows the value of a 
good first impression. 

Do not give your article a title, or headline, 
as it is technically termed. That is unpardon- 
able presumption. It is, besides, entirely use- 
less, because a trained editor can tell at a glance 
just what you are going to talk about. More- 
over, it is his prerogative to write headlines, and 
he will not thank you for any unsolicited help 
you may attempt to render him. You will do 
well to bear this little hint in mind. 

In sending manuscript by mail, never fold it 
or let it reach the office in a flat condition. Al- 
ways roll it as close as possible. To avoid its 
slipping out of the wrapper in transit, secure 
the last page to the wrapper by means of a little 
ordinary paste or mucilage. 

Finally, a word about writing proper names. 
I have known writers who were so ignorant of 
the printers’ art as to think in necessary to make 
an “o” different from an “a.” That is one of 
those singular notions that inexperienced con- 
tributors to the press somehow get into their 
heads, and reminds me of a correspondent of a 
paper of which I was at one time editor, who 
actually used to underscore the “u” in certain 
proper names, in order that the compositor 
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might not mistake it for an “n” or a “w.” 
Such affectation should be carefully avoided 
by an ambitious writer who wants to gain the 
good will of an editor. Perhaps the most 
lamentable obtuseness in this respect I ever 
ran across was shown in the manuscript of a 
young fellow who had worked his way from the 
composing-room up to the reporting staff. He 
actually printed some of the names of persons 


in separate letters, just as a child does in learn- 
ing to make the alphabet. The humor of the 
thing came out when I asked him why he wrote 
names that way. 

“Oh,” said he, in perfect innocence, “I spell 
out the names so that the proof-reader can get 
them right!” 


William Timothy Call. 
New York, N. Y. 





WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF WRITERS’ FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 
JuLy 8 To I1, 1890. 


It is difficult to speak or write about the 
recent convention of the Western Association 
of Writers without permitting enthusiasm to go 
beyond the bounds of dignity. The committee 
in charge of the preparations for the meeting 
confidently expected that it would be the most 
successful one held by the association. But 
their hopes were so much more than realized 
that they could only echo the words of others, 
many times repeated during the convention, 
“ Never before has there been so grand a gath- 
ering of writers upon the American continent, 
perhaps in the world.” 

The convention was held at Spring Fountain 
Park, near Warsaw, one of the most beautiful 
regions in Indiana, and one filled with historic 
traditions of frontier life and Indian warfare. 
Three clear and placid lakes, reflecting in their 
shimmering waters the marvellously varied 
hues of sunrise and sunset, bearing upon their 
bosoms myriads of water-lilies, dotted with tiny 
islets, and surrounded by a rolling country rich 
in vegetation, formed the picturesque environ- 
ment most pleasing to literary folk. 

Sixty-five persons in attendance registered at 
Eagle Lake Hotel, in the park, during the con- 
vention, and others, for want of accommodation 
there, were compelled to find lodging in War- 
saw. At the opening meeting of the reunion, 
Tuesday evening, the parlors of the hotel were 
thronged with members of the association and 
visitors. At this first meeting the keynote to 
the genial social atmosphere of the convention 
was struck, and the continued and universal 


good feeling was a subject of constant remark 
and enjoyment. In a social way the conven- 
tion was like a family gathering in which every 
one is agreeable and joyous because of the 
happy occasion. 

From the beginning of the association it has 
been the aim of those most interested to make 
it as democratic as possible. Its doors have 
been open to all earnest, worthy workers in any 
field of literature, and to all other persons who 
desire the upbuilding of good literature in the 
West. The gratifying result has been to reveal 
an unsuspected literary strength in the Middle 
West, and the focussing of this strength into an 
influence that has become widely recognized. 
The recent convention has demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the association, in its nature and 
membership, is composed of the materials 
essential to its greatest usefulness and _per- 
manence. 

Among attendants at the recent convention 
were such writers as Coates Kinney, the author 
of the immortal “ Rain on the Roof”; Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, whose “ Romance of Dol- 
lard” and “ Story ot Tonty ” have placed her 
in the first rank of American novelists; James 
Whitcomb Riley, to whom perhaps more than to 
any living writer in America the name of genius 
can be most fitly applied; John Clark Ridpath, 
whose eminence as a historian is heightened by 
his equally noteworthy work as a poet and mis- 
cellaneous writer; J. P. Dunn, Jr., author of 
“Indiana” in the American Commonwealths 
Series”; Mrs. E. S. L. Thompson, W. H. Ven- 
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able, Cyrus F. McNutt, Mrs. M. L. Andrews, 
Benjamin S. Parker, James Newton Matthews, 
W. W. Pfrimmer, Mrs. M. Sears Brooks, Anna 
Oldfield Wiggs, Richard Lew Dawson, Annie 
J. Fellows Johnston, Dr. H. W. Taylor, Ida 
May Davis, M. Swafford (“ Belle Bremer” ), 
George B. Cardwill, Minnetta Taylor, Annie L. 
Ader, Hannah E. Davis, Mrs. J. V. H. Korns, 
J. W. Carr, Thomas B. Redding, Jennie D. 
Coughlin, Evaleen Stein, and Mary E. Cardwill. 

It will be impossible in a brief paper to give 
any adequate account of the proceedings of the 
convention. In a literary way, it was, as some 
one remarked, a series of surprises, even those 
from whom a high character of work was natu- 
rally expected outdoing themselves in their 
efforts. 

The informal meeting held Tuesday evening 
was enriched by recitations, readings, speeches, 
and music, during which the hours sped too 
swiftly. 

Wednesday morning the members and numer- 
ous visitors assembled at the hall in the Park, 
where the meeting was formally opened with 
an eloquent address of welcome given by the 
Rev. Theodore Brake, in behalf of the citizens 
of Warsaw. A happy response by George B. 
Cardwill, for the association, was followed by 
the annual address of the president, Cyrus F. 
McNutt. Among other good things, President 
McNutt said: “ It may be asked, What are some 
of the things that have been settled [by the 
association] ? I answer briefly, First, That the 
association is not to be limited in its member- 
ship to only such as can justly lay claim to 
authorship, but is broad and liberal enough to 
embrace all who sincerely desire to see this 
great mid-western section of our country move 
forward along a// lines toward a loftier civili- 
zation, and are not content with material prog- 
ress alone, and who believe that their own 
section is continent of all those elements and 
energies of which a literature equal to the best 
our country has produced may be constructed. 
-... Latent forces must be stirred, the young 
who feel the vocation laid upon them, but who 
would else shrink from the venture, must have 
an assurance that a constituency awaits them, 
eager to welcome and applaud whatever de- 
serves welcome and applause. . . . . Secondly, 


It has been settled that this association has not 
for its object the promotion of any person or 
clique, or the sale of anybody’s wares. There 
are no ‘ Big Louis’—as Sir Walter would have 
said —here. This is a societyof peers. That we 
number among our membership a goodly num- 
ber of gifted ones who have already achieved 
fame, by unaided effort, is a source of pride and 
cause for congratulation . . . . but these are as 
docile and tractable as well-disciplined children ; 
always ready, with poem, sketch, essay, or story 
. ...» when called upon. May their numbers 
or their shadows never grow less. Thirdly, It 
has been settled that the association has no de- 
signs against the editor and publisher, stiff- 
necked and hard-hearted as these worthies often 
are. We feel pretty well assured that all mat- 
ters between them and us will take care of 
themselves : — 

Mrs. Catherwood, who gave the annual poem, 
confesses, what it is easy for all readers of her 
books to believe, that she worships a hero. 
Hence her poem could have no other than a 
heroic subject : — 


“MARIE DE LA TOUR.” 


Acadia hath her Beausejour, 
Her Louisbourg, her Grand Pré dikes ; 
And tales of these the poet likes, 

But he loves Marie de la Tour. 


Acadia yet bears mighty men; 
They make the laws, they honor her ; 
But early centuries are astir 

And woman’s courage marked her then. 


On Ft. St. John the war-storm breaks, 
The lady Marie takes command, 
And for her absent lad this stand 

In this last hopeless fort she makes. 


A warm, brown woman without mar, 
Her lite full-throb in every vein, 
Her beauty strong as any pain, 

She leads her soldiers like a star. 


In heavy times this siege befalls, 
The mists roll up from Fundy bay; 
The mists they part on Easter day, 

And show her foe upon the walls. 


. . * * . 


Type of the struggling human race, 
Which does and dares, and loves and bears, 
And sinks at last with child-like prayers 
Into the unknown silent place. 


She rises — in her fame secure — 

The manlfest woman in her prime, 
. The sweetest woman of her time, 
My Lady Mary de la Tour. 
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This poem outlines a new romance upon 


which Mrs. Catherwood is now engaged, which 
is to be entitled “My Lady of St. John.” A 
comprehensive paper on literature, by Hon. 
Benjamin S. Parker, closed the first morning 
session. 

Wednesday afternoon the exercises began 
with a paper on “A National Literature our 
Country’s Need,” by Mary E. Cardwill. An 
original and interesting paper on the “ Race 
Question” was read by Dr. H. W. Taylor. 
“The Place of the Descriptive in Literature,” 
ably presented by John Wesley Carr, was foi- 
lowed by an animated discussion. 
read by 


Poems were 
the two most universally esteemed 
members of the association, Dr. J. M. Matthews, 
who read “ My Choice,” and W. W. Pfrimmer, 
who a recitation in dialect. Tucker 
Woodson Taylor also read a fine descriptive 
poem, “ Warsaw.” 


gave 


Wednesday evening’s session, held at the 
M. E. Church in Warsaw, was occupied chiefly 
by a discriminating lecture on “ Abraham Lin- 
coln,” by Jesse W. Weik, the real author of 
“ Herndon’s ‘ Lincoln.’” 
Thursday morning, after a brief business 
meeting, telegrams and letters of regret and 
greeting were read. About thirty persons sent 
such letters, among them Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Robert W. Johnson, General and Mrs. 
Lew Wallace, “Octave Thanet,” Governor 
Hovey, Alice Williams Brotherton, Mrs. D. M. 
Jordan, May Wright Sewall, and Albion M. 
Fellows Bacon. The last named sent by tele- 
graph the following : — 
Across the wires I flash to-day a cordial friendly greeting. 
Would I might work the wires some way that | might join your 
meeting ; 
But though your wisdom will not wait till all are there to hear 
it, 
I hope to join you soon or late ; I’m with you now in spirit. 
The literary exercises included poems by 
Franklin E. Denton, Mary E. Nealy, and Julia 
C. Aldrich; a fascinating story of the time of 
the “ Maccabees,” “ Lirzah,” by Mrs. M. S. 
Brooks; and a polished essay on “The In- 
fluence of Italy upon American Art and Litera- 
ture,” by Hannah E. Davis. The morning 
session closed with a spirited discussion of 
the International Copyright question and the 
adoption of the following resolutions : — 
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Resolved, That, while the people of the West want cheap 
books, they do not want books made c.eap by stealing them 
from Ame ricans or foreigners. 

Resolved, That the honor of the American people demands 
that the present system of mutual thievery carried on by Ameri- 
can and foreign publishers shall cease at once. 

Resolved, That we condemn the course of those of our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress who voted against the copyright bill in 
the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That we cannot support with voice or pen any man 
who shall persisting in opposing a measure so just and so en- 
tirely in accord with good morals and wise statesmanship. 

Resolved, That some members of Congress cannot shield 
themselves behind the pretence that they want cheap books for 
their constituents, and members who at first were in favor of the 
copyright bill cannot complain if distrust and suspicion should 
find place in the minds of those who have heard it charged that 
the book pirates, whose business the proposed act threatened, 
were represented by a powerful lobby, willing to use their ill- 
gotter gains to defeat this measure of justice. Hereby we do 
not mean to charge that such members were actuated by venal 
considerations, but we would admonish them that in this era of 
corruption they subject themselves to suspicion by such change 
of position. 


Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this association are 
hereby tendered to Hon. W. D. Bynum and Hon. Joseph B 
Cheadle for their votes in favor of the copyright bill. 


The climax of excellence in the literary exer- 
cises was reached Thursday afternoon with four 
prose contributions and six poems, every one of 
which was marked by strong individuality and 
absorbing interest. Ida May Davis read a 
beautiful bit of description in prose, called “ A 
Touch of Nature.” Judge T. B. Redding dis- 
coursed learnedly and in an attractive way of 
“Myths.” Miss Minnetta Taylor, who won 
the laurels of the convention, talked with the 
eloquence of an improviser in prose, on the 
“Natural Stimuli of the Imagination,” and 
Professor Ridpath made his answer to the query, 
“Why is the Pawpaw Poetical and the Turnip 
Not?” a humorous, philosophical study of the 
poetical principle of things. The poems, all of 
rare merit, were by Annie J. Fellows Johnson, 
Albion M. Fellows Bacon, Mamie S. Paden, M. 
Swafford (“ Belle Bremer”), A. L. R. Dufour, 
and Rebecca S. Nichols. 

The annual public musical and literary enter- 
tainment was given Thursday evening. The 
writers who participated in the choice pro- 
gramme were: Mrs. E. S. L. Thompson, H. 
W. Taylor, W. W. Pfrimmer, B. S. Parker, 
Coates Kinney, R. L. Dawson, W. H. Venable, 
Evaleen Stein, and James Whitcomb Riley. 
Mr. Riley read a poem in child dialect, called 
“The Raggedy Man,” which he prefaced by 
an extremely interesting and suggestive essay 
on “ The Child in Literature.” 

Colonel Kinney, by special request, read a 
new, impressive, and characteristic poem called 
“The Shark,” founded on the superstition that 
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when a shark follows a vessel a death will soon 
occur on board. 

Professor Ridpath opened the exercises 
Friday morning witha fine “ Ode to Freedom.” 
J. P. Dunn, Jr., begana brief discussion, “ What 
Use is an Indian to an Author?” or, as Mr. 
Dunn said aptly, the subject should be, “ Of 
What Use is an Author toan Indian?” “The 
Place of the Dramatic in Literature,” a re- 
markably well-written paper by Annie L. Ader, 
who made it a negation, provoked a lively dis- 
cussion, most of the speakers taking an oppo- 
site view. A poem by D. L. Paine, and a 
delightfully humorous sketch of boy life by W. 
H. Venable closed this morning session. 

Friday afternoon, after the reading of an 
essay, “ The ‘l'yro and the Newspaper,” by R. 
A. Mansfield, an hour or more was given to a 
“Surfeit of Rhyme,” in which fifty or more 
persons were represented, in individual and 
joint poems, making a medley of unique interest. 

The work of the convention closed with 
memorial exercises in behalf of Ella M. Nare 
and John T. Mahorney (colored ), both charter 
members of the association, who died during 
the past year. 


The music for the meetings was furnished by 
a guitar trio from Richmond, Ind., and by the 
choir and orchestra of the M. E. Church at 
Warsaw. 

A banquet Friday evening, presided over 
most gracefully by Mrs. M. L. Andrews, and 
carried by numerous toasts and responses into 
the “wee sma’ hours” of the night, closed the 
convention in the happiest manner, and sent 
all present to their homes with the feeling that 
it was, indeed, good to have been there. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are : 
President, John Clark Ridpath, Greencastle, 
Ind.; vice-presidents, Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood and Coates Kinney; secretary, Mrs. M. 
Sears Brooks, Madison, Ind.; treasurer, W. 
W. Pfrimmer, Kentland, Ind.; executive com- 
mittee, George B. Cardwill (chairman ), New 
Albany, Ind., Cyrus F. McNutt, Benjamin S. 
Parker, Mary E. Cardwill, Marie L. Andrews, 
J. P. Dunn, Jr., L. May Wheeler, Mrs. E. S. L. 
Thompson, H. W. Taylor, J. N. Matthews, 
W. H. Venable, John Lee, and Thomas B. 
Redding. 

Mary E. Cardwill. 


New A csany, Ind. 





MISTAKES OF DIALECT STORY WRITERS. 


Professor Boyesen, in a serial story of Nor- 
wegian life, which was recently published in the 
Youth's Companion, makes his uneducated 
characters converse in a broad Yankee dialect. 
Why the sturdy Norseman should “ blarst” his 
fellow-citizen or accuse him of telling a “ tarnal 
lie” is a sealed mystery to me. That Profes- 
sor Boyesen did not see the absurdity of incor- 
porating New England provincialisms in a story 
of Scandinavia is also a mystery. 

Notwithstanding the popularity of dialect writ- 
ing, | wonder that editors tolerate the glaring 
incongruities that are found in many stories, in 
which the Yankee is made to “reckon,” or 


“*low,” or say he raises a “right smart” of corn, 
No Yankee “ ‘lows” or “reckons,” neither does 
the Hoosier “guess” or “calkerlate.” Yet in 
some of the best papers and periodicals I notice 
strange mixtures of the Northern, Southern, 
and Western dialects. 

Another fault of the dialect writer is exagger- 
ation. The arage New England farmer does 
not say “ good arternoon,” or “sartin ” for cer- 
tain, nor call a daughter “My leetle gal,” 
though his grandfather might have been guilty 
of all these and many kindred verbal sins. 

Delia A. Heywood. 


CAMPBELL, Minn. 
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Every writer should have in his library a 
complete file of THE AUTHOR and THE WRITER 
from the beginning. 


Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER and THE AUTHOR. 


The editor of THE WRiTER is always glad 
to publish items of personal®interest about 
literary people and notes about their work. 


For five dollars the three bound volumes of 
THE WRITER and the first bound volume of 
THE AvTHOR will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address. For two dollars more,—seven dol- 
lars in all,—a subscription for THE WRITER 


and THE AvTHOR for 1890 will be given in 
addition. The price of single bound volumes 
of either magazine is $1.50. 


The publisher of THE WrirTeEr will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book or periodical 
that may be desired, on receipt of the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price. 


Writers who have not yet sent in their names 
for the forthcoming “Directory of American 
Writers, Editors, and Publishers,” should com- 
municate with the editor of THE WRITER at 
once. 


“THE AUTHOR” FOR JULY. 


THr AUTHOR for July 15 contains articles 
entitled “ Authors and Publishers,” by Mary A. 
Denison; “Literary Taxidermy,” by A. L. 
Hanscom; “Literary Ethics,” by William 
Perry Brown; “ Montaigne, the Essayist,” by 
Charles Howard Shinn; “ Mary E. Wilkins at 
Home,” by Minna C. Smith; “ On Novel-writ- 
ing,” by Andrew Lang; “William Black at 
Home ”; and “ The Atlantic’s New Editor,” by 
Lilian Whiting; besides the usual editorial 
queries, book reviews, items of per- 
sonal gossip about writers, and literary news 
and notes. The writers about whom “ personal 
gossip” is given are: Mary E. Bryan, Will 
Carleton, Ednah Dow Cheney, William Drys- 
dale, William C. Hudson, Joaquin Miller, 
Edward Staats de Grote Tompkins, and Ange- 
line W. Wray. 


notes, 


o 


A WRITER’S GRIEVANCE. 


I feel it so keenly that 
The heartless 


I have a grievance. 
I believe I can state it briefly: 
publisher who does not want “the children of 
my mind” returns my manuscript to me closely 
rolled, when it was sent to him faz. 

Is this fair? I take untold pains to make 
my pages acceptable to the editor; I seek to 
learn his likes and dislikes; I write as legibly 
and clearly as it is given to me to write; | 
punctuate in so far as I know how; I use the 
form and size of paper that I am assured he 
prefers; I observe, as I learn them, all the 
amenities dear to his whimsical heart ; and | 
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send the pages to him flat, or folded but once 
down the centre. 

And how does he repay me? He returns 
manuscript so tightly rolled that it can never be 
straightened for a new trial elsewhere, and is 
probably torn by my knife or scissors when I 
undertake to remove the close-set wrapper. 
That is a moment to harrow up an author’s 
soul, when he holds aloft a rejected manuscript 
and wrathfully perceives that it is creased and 
ragged! Seldom, indeed, is it soiled otherwise, 
but is not this enough? 

If only one or two pages are at stake, they 
can be re-written, of course; but when forty or 
fifty are involved, as was my late misfortune, it 
is not always a pleasant task to copy again 
throughout. And, no matter how they are 
smoothed, the misused pages are apt to bear, 
wherever they go, the tell-tale traces of a prior 
manipulation in some “ sanctum.” 

Does not common courtesy demand a better 
treatment — that our manuscripts, if they must 
be returned, shall come in the form in which 
they are sent? Is it unreasonable to ask as 
much? The publisher abhors rolled sheets, we 
are told; why does he not do as he would be 
done by — spare our commercial note, and our 


tempers as well ? E. P. Scott. 
Skippy, Kan. 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


What brand and size of paper does THE 
WRITER consider best for writing? What is 
the name of the manufacturing stationer? What 
is the price of the paper by the pound? 

E. M. A. 

What is the best manuscript paper, — I mean, 
to write copy upon? I often find it difficult to 
obtain a paper of medium size, widely ruled. 

f some one can name a particular brand, I 
shall be grateful. H. L. 

{ The best manuscript paper for ordinary use 
is firm, white, light-weight paper, sized and cal- 
endered, unruled, and cut into single sheets 
about six by nine inches in size. Such paper, 
made to order from a sample selected by the 
editor of THE WRITER, is sold by the Writer 
Publishing Company for $1.25 a thousand 


sheets, expressage to be paid by the recipient. 
By ordering in lots of 5,000 sheets writers may 
reduce the expressage charge. Similar paper 
ruled can be supplied for $1.50 a thousand 
sheets. This paper may be used for writing 
with either ink or pencil, and in the opinion of 
the editor of THE WRITER it is in every way 
the best manuscript paper for writers’ use. — 
W. H. H. | 


Which of the many systems of shorthand 
writing is the best and most practical for an 
every-day newspaper workingman? Each claims 
to be the best, but all seem faulty, especially in 
the point of legibility. F. H. K. 

[ Of the old-style systems, either Munson’s, 
Graham’s, or Pitman’s will give satisfaction. 
Cross’s “ Eclectic” shorthand is legible and 
simple. Bishop’s new “Exact” phonography 
has many positive merits, and Lindsley’s “Taki- 
graphy” is successfully used by many experts. 
The learner is not advised to experiment outside 
of these six systems. Any one of the six 
thoroughly learned will do all that any shorthand 
writer is likely to require. — W. H. H. ] 


(1.) What would you advise an author to do 
whose work had been thus criticised by the 
press? “ The plot of the novel is melodramatic 
and wholly sensational. It is such a story as 
would be easy to dramatize and make acceptable 
to the stage.” 

(2.) In the foregoing case which would be 
best, for the author to dramatize the book or 
offer it to be dramatized? If the latter, where 
should it be offered; if the former, would The 
Writer’s Literary Bureau assist in the dispo- 
sition of 4 drama? E. P. 

[(1.) Action should depend on the quality 
of the paper in which such a criticism ap- 
peared. Most book reviews in newspapers are 
carelessly written, and it is much easier for an 
editor to say that a story can be successfully 
dramatized than for the author to dramatize it 
with success. 

(2.) Successful dramatic writing requires 
such peculiar qualities that most authors would 
do better to have their books dramatized by some 
one who knows the tricks of the trade than to 
undertake the work themselves. Any New 
York theatre manager can supply off-hand a 
list of the most successful dramatic writers in 
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the country. The Writer's Literary Bureau 
handles manuscripts of every kind, dramas 
included. — w. H. H. ] 


In an arrangement between author and pub- 
lisher to publish a book on a royalty,—say a 
subscription book that will retail for $1.75 or 
$2.00, and of which an edition of 5,000 copies is 
to be issued, — what is the usual amount of roy- 
alty given per copy? Is there any royalty 
usually paid on the first 1,000 copies? Is any 
particular form of agreement followed between 
publisher and author ? J. H. P. 

[ The usual royalty paid to the author of any 
book, provided the publisher takes the risk and 
bears the expense of publication, is ten per 
cent. of the retail price on each copy sold. 
Frequently the publisher is exempted from pay- 
ing royalty on the first 1,000 copies. Some 
publishers have blank forms for contracts 
with authors, but contracts for publishing dif- 
ferent books vary so widely that a general form 
cannot easily be made. — W. H. H. ] 


(1.) What is the supposed use of that nu- 
merical scale found on the bar of the Caligraph? 

(2.) What is considered a fair rate of speed 
in typewriting from copy? C. B. 

[(1.) The numerical scale on the Caligraph 
is used to aid the writer in determining on what 
part of the paper the next type to be struck 
will print. 

(2.) Forty words a minute is good average 
speed on the typewriter. are compara- 
tively few writers who can write from sixty to 


There 


eighty words a minute, or more. — W. H. H. ] 


(1.) Which is the proper sequence: “ My 
kind regards to your mother and yourself,” or 
“to yourself and mother”? 

(2.) What is the proper complimentary clos- 
ing of a letter of friendship from a young woman 
to a lady twenty or thirty years older, the ex- 
pression to be that of affection and respect. 
And what is the proper mode of a friendly 
message to the gentlemen members of a cor- 
respondent’s family? Cc. B. 


[(1.) The matter is one of small conse- 
quence. The first phrase is the better of the 
two, but, strictly speaking, “to” should be in- 
serted before “ yourself.” 

(2.) The young woman might sign herself 


“ Respectfully yours,” or “ Sincerely yours,” or 
“ Affectionately yours,” according to the degree 
of her intimacy with her correspondent. The 
answer to the second question would depend 
altogether upon circumstances. — W. H. H. ] 


Please tell me in THE WRITER if the follow- 
ing sentence is correct: ‘This he said in tones 
of awful solemnity and without lifting his eyes, 
or in any leastwise changing his position.” | 
found it in a recent number of 7he Congrega- 
tionalist. R. A. B. 

[ “ In any leastwise ” seems to be an original 
superlative of “in any wise,” which would have 
been correct. The new phrase is certainly not 
an attractive one. — W. H. H. ] 


Is there any monthly index to the various 
articles published in all the leading periodicals ? 
If so, who is the publisher, and what is the 
price? If there is no monthly index, is there 
any other ? A. B. 

[ Book Chat, New York, indexes each month 
the articles published in the leading English 
and American periodicals. The price of the 
magazine is one dollar a year. The publisher 
of THE WRITER will receive and forward sub- 
scriptions for this or for any other periodical. — 
W. H. H. ] 


Will you kindly give a little dissertation on 
the phrases “ If it be” and “If it is”? J. Ac. 

[“If it be” implies doubt or uncertainty ; 
“if itis” indicates an actual fact. The rule 
is: “When a conjunction indicates some un- 
certainty, use the subjunctive after it; when 
anything is spoken of as an actual fact, or as in 
absolute existence, the indicative is used.” — 
W. H. H. } 


Is it proper to say “five millions” or “five 
million”? If “five millions,” then why not 
“five thousands” or “two hundreds ”? 

‘ A. J. S. 

[The word “million” signifies either a 
thousand thousands, or an indefinitely large 
number, as the case may be,—for instance, 
you may say, “five million people,” or “ mil- 
lions of money.” Strictly speaking, in the first 
case “million,” and not “ millions,” is correct. 
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In the phrase, “ He is worth five millions,” the 
word “millions” is used in the indefinite sense, 
as “ thousands ” is in the phrase, “ He is worth 
thousands.” As a rule, one should say “five 
million” wherever “five thousand” or “five 
hundred” would be used in speaking of a 
smaller number. — W. H. H. ] 


Which is the correct expression, “A child 
of John Brown’s died yesterday,” or “A child of 
John Brown died yesterday”? It is true that 
the sentence writfen, “ John Brown’s child died 
yesterday,” would be better, but the question as 
written is what I should like to have decided. 

G. H. G. 


[*A child of John Brown's” is the better 
phrase. — W. H. H. ] 


You say that the ownership of a literary pro- 
duction passes into the hands of its purchaser, 
leaving the author no interest in it. Why is it, 
then, that the Harpers, and latterly the Century 
Magazine, in accepting manuscript and sending 
check, forward to you a receipt for you to sign, 
in which are the words “for the manuscript in 
question and copyright” ? | holl that the right 
to the copyright does not pass from the author 
when he sells his story, but still inheres in him. 
I base this assumption on the course pursued 
by these eminent and eminently practical author- 
ities, showing that they recognize the necessity 
of a special contract. When signing the receipt 
a writer can scratch out the words “and copy- 
right,” if he chooses. C. F. W. 

| The words “ and copyright ” may be inserted 
to prevent the possibility of any dispute ; but in- 
asmuch as the manuscript is valuable only in 
case the purchaser has the exclusive right to 
publish it, it seems as if payment for the 
manuscript must include payment for copyright 
as well. — w. H. H. ] 


(1.) Isit legitimate for a person to write a book 
and dramatize it, and then dispose of both the 
story and the play, one to a publisher, the other 
to a manager ? 

(2.) What is the safest method of sending a 
pamphlet to a manager with the assurance of 
its immediate return? I ask because I have so 
often lost manuscripts by neglect of publishers. 

E. L. S. 


[(1.) If the publisher is given to understand 
that the author reserves the right to dramatize 
his book, he has no reason to complain if the 
dramatization is sold. In such a case the stage 


production would generally help the sale of the 
book. 

(2.) The safest way to send a manuscript 
is, of course, by express. The express com- 
pany gives a receipt for the package, and is re- 
sponsible for its value if it is not safely de- 
livered. There is no way of protecting a manu- 
script in a publisher’s hands. The only way to 
do is to deal only with publishers who have a 
conscience. — W. H. H. | 


Which of the many books published for 
literary workers is the most helpful guide in 
technique ? L. 

[ Luce’s “ Writing for the Press,” published 
by The Writer Publishing Company, Boston, is 
the best book of the kind now available. The 
price of the third edition is fifty cents. — 
W. H. H. | 

The liability, especially in addressing mail 
matter, of having “ Cal.,” the contraction of Cali- 
fornia, mistaken for “ Col.,” the contraction of 
Colorado, makes it advisable that one or the 
other should be changed How would “ Cfa.,” 
for California, do? R. J. B. 

{THE WRITER has for a long. time used 
“ Calif.” as an abbreviation for California. The 
post-office authorities and manyCalifornia papers 
have approved this abbreviation, and, although 
a little longer, it seems to be a better abbre- 
viation than “ Cfa.” — w. H. H. ] 


Can any reader suggest a plan for simply and 
cheaply fastening together or binding a volume 
of periodicals? The cost of binding precludes 
most people from preserving in this way all but 
the most valuable magazines, but there are 
many which, though of less value, are useful to 
keep, and it is very difficult to refer to them, 
unless they are fastened together in volumes 
without being tied up, as they should be handy 
to open quickly. A. B. 

[ One good way to bind a file of magazines 
cheaply is to punch three holes near the back 
of each magazine, and pass strong cord through 
the holes, tieing tightly with the regular binder’s 
knot. The edges may be trimmed under a 
printer’s paper-cutter, or even with a sharp 
knife. Of course, a bookbinder can do a better 
job. Some people, by the way, do not know 
that a bookbinder will bind a volume of maga- 
zines strongly and neatly in “library sheep” 
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for twenty-five cents. The owner can letter 
the volume with a pen, and it is quite as 
serviceable as if it were more expensively 
bound. — w. H. H. ] 


What are the best hundred books for a news- 
paper man to read? W. F. H. 

[Readers of THE WRITER are invited to 
answer this question. Perhaps it would be 
better to put it in this form: What are the 
best hundred books for the library of a news- 
paper man? — wW. H. H. ] 


Please give some rules governing the 
use of the dash. I note that in your July 
number you use a comma and a dash (thus: 


“—") to set off a parenthetical clause. Is not 


that equivalent to using two parentheses? 
J. K. A. 

[ The rule of THE WRITER is to use the 
comma with the dash whenever the comma 
would be used if the dash were not. The dash 
is used alone when the structure of the sentence 
is broken at a place where a comma would not 
naturally be used. — w. H. H. ] 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


I wish to thank THE WRITER for the article 
in the July number on “The Use of Note- 
books,” and only wish it had been longer. The 
value of a note-book depends on its always be- 
ing at hand. Will some of your lady literary 
readers tell me what form they have found most 
convenient? Toa gentleman, with his outfit of 
a dozen or more pockets, it matters little ; but 
a lady scarcely has pockets for her personal 
belongings, to say nothing of note-books. 


E. C. G. 
LonGMEADOWw, Mass. 
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THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


{ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. ] 


“* Quietly.”"— I wonder if any one besides my- 
self has noticed the recent cruel abuse of the 
poor little innocent word “quietly.” It has 
been drawn and quartered and burned at the 


stake, so to speak, until now one wonders if it 
be not about time to give it a long-needed rest, 
and to torture in its stead, for a while at least, 
some other respectable adverb. For instance : 
“Mrs. H. B. S. spent her eighty-fifth birthday 
quietly at home”; “ Mrs. G. C. went to church 
gutetly last Sunday in M.”; “Mrs. F. H. B. 
passes her forenoons gwze¢/y in her garden”; 
“Mrs. L. C. M. enjoys nothing better than a 
walk guietly in the woods”; “ Miss M. E. W. 
is living guzet/y in a little nook not many miles 
from Boston”; “Mrs. B. H. and her sister 
spent the day guzet/y in their rooms”; “ Mrs. 
E. S. P. W. and her husband will pass the 
month guzetly at the old homestead ”; etc., etc., 
until at last one is tempted to exclaim, almost 
in exasperation: For Heaven’s sake, why 
should n’t they? We do not expect all these 
celebrities to be racing about in their gardens 
and woods, or in their chambers or homesteads, 
or on their way to church, or even during 
their birthdays! And while we neither expect 
nor desire to deprive Miss A. B. E., the distin- 
guished Egyptologist, of the pleasure of having 
her photograph taken “ while quietly buttoning 
her glove,” — as we are gravely told she has had 
the temerity to do, — yet we may venture, per- 
haps, to ask how else she could do it, and be 
photographed in the act? But seriously, would 
it not be well, brother and sister writers, for us 
who love this exhausted member of our vocabu- 
lary to rescue it, while there is yet time, from 


the clutches of the local newsgatherer ? 


H.R. S. 
MALDEN, Mass. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE LIBRARY 
Boston: Library Bureau. 1890. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
156 pp. Cloth. 
The catalogue of the Library Bureau de- 
scribes everything that is useful in a library, 
including many devices and fittings with which 
writers generally are not familiar. Asthe book 
is an expensive one, a charge is made for it by 
the publishers, although it is a trade catalogue, 
advertising goods for sale. W. H. H. 


CLASSIFIED 
BuREAU. 


MouNTAINEERING IN COLORADO. 
Illustrated. 168 pp. 
tain Club. 1889. 
The Appalachian Mountain Club has made 

all lovers of mountains and mountain-climbing 

its debtors by the publication of this charm- 


By Frederick H. Chapin. 
Cloth. Boston: Appalachian Moun- 
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ing volume. Well bound, nicely printed, illus- 
trated by beautiful photogravures reproduced 
from the mountaineer-author’s own photographs, 
it is a welcome addition to mountain literature. 
Adventures are numerous, the style is bright 
and taking, and the giant mountains climbed 
rival the Alps. The list of Alpine flowers found 
in Estes Park adds greatly to the value of the 
book. E.A. T. 

NoRTHERN Stuptes. By Edmund Gosse. 268 pp. Cloth, 

yocents. New York: A. Lovell & Company. 

The Camelot Series, with its good paper and 
print, neat binding. low price, and rule of re- 
printing nothing that is not classic, is a real 
benefit to the poor scholar. A. Lovell & Com- 
pany, the agents for the real publisher, Walter 
Scott, of London, have their imprint upon the 
title-page. We trust the time is not distant when 
the American house will be able to publish as 
good a book at as lowa price. The charming 
English critic and cultivated scholar, Edmund 
Gosse, treats of Norwegian poetry, including 
Ibsen, Swedish and Danish verse, with his accus- 
tomed facility and felicity; as usual, the poet- 
critic touches nothing which he does not adorn. 

E. A. T. 
By W. Heimburg. Translated by Mrs. 


With Photogravure Illustrations. 304 pp. 
Worthington Company. 1890. 


Lucir’s MISTAKE. 
J. W. Davis. 
New York: 
Heimburg’s stories are always pleasing. 

Simple and pure in tone, fresh in sentiment, 

with enough motive to render the reader un- 

willing to pause, and with a heroine as sweet 
and charming as a June rose, “ Lucie’s Mistake ” 
bids fair to sustain the reputation of the author’s 
earlier works. The local color throughout is 
good; the scene where Hortense tries to kill 
herself is affecting without being sensational, 
and the story ends well. The characters are 
live men and women, and the interest of the 
pretty tale issustained throughout. Much of the 
charm of the story is due to the careful, 
scholarly translation of Mrs. Davis; her trans- 
lation runs as rapidly and clear as a mountain 
brook, and carries the reader with it, charmed 

by the melody. E. A. T. 

Atpen’s Manirotp Cyctoprpia. Vol. XX. Infant—Joppa. 
675 pp. Vol. XXI. Jordan—Legacy. 629 pp. Half Morocco. 
New York: John B. Alden. 1889-1890. 

The publication of Alden’s “ Manifold Cyclo- 
pedia” has been transferred to the firm of 
Garretson, Cox, & Co., Mr. Alden being asso- 
ciated with the firm in the editorial and business 
management of the Cyclopedia. The general 
business of John B. Alden, publisher, will be 
continued as heretofore. The new firm an- 
nounces a new library edition of the Cyclopedia 
in thirty-two volumes, with 3,000 extra illustra- 
tions. The new volumes will have about 800 
pages each. The former edition will be con- 
tinued to the completion of the sets already 


sold. The work has been frequently com- 
mended in THE WRITER, and the two new 
volumes are fully up to the standard of those 
that have preceded them. W. H. H. 


FABIAN Dimitry. 
cents. Chicago: 


By Edgar Fawcett. 296 pp. 
Rand, McNally, & Company. 
Why should a poet, delicate, refined, and 
sensitive like Fawcett, concoct such an improb- 
able, sensational tale as “Fabian Dimitry ”? 
The hero, who does not marry the woman he 
loves for fear of inherited insanity, to his dis- 
may finds after her marriage that Mrs. Eninger 
is a kleptomaniac. But one way remains to 
save her: he takes her guilt upon himself, 
writes lying letters to all her friends, and dies 
of poison after telling her husband the truth! 
The author thinks him a hero—the public 
verdict may differ. E. A. T. 


Paper, 50 
18go. 


WRITTEN IN RED. 
Dyar. 335 pp. 
lishing Company. 


By Charles Howard Montague and C. W. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : Cassell Pub- 

1890. 

“Written in Red” was first published as a 
serial story in the Boston Globe, the last chapter 
being withheld for a fortnight while readers 
were invited to guess at the denouement. The 
experiment was a successful one, thousands of 
conjectures being sent in, of which only a half 
dozen were near the truth. The reward for the 
best guess was won by a woman, who received 
the two-hundred-dollar prize. These facts 
indicate the nature of the book. It is a detec- 
tive story in which a newspaper reporter has a 
prominent part, and the suspense of the reader 
is maintained until the very end. Those who like 
exciting tales, and are not accustomed to read 
the last chapter of a new book first, will find 
“ Written in Red” a lively story. W. H. H. 
ELEMENTS OF STRUCTURAL AND SysSTEMATIC Botany. By 

Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph. D. 253 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 

Zoston: Ginn & Co. 1890. 

A great wantin school botanies has been a 
systematic work dealing simply and succinctly 
with cryptogams. This work, which is well 
illustrated, takes up the alge, beginning with 
moulds ;then the brown and red sea weeds; 
then the fungi, which are known to all wood 
lovers; and the mosses. The phenogams are 
also taken up later. Although merely an intro- 
duction, this book will fill a much-needed want; 
some of its statements, however, need correc- 
tion. E. A. T. 
Mystery Evans. By Beth Baker. 256 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Bos- 

ton: De Wolfe, Fiske, & Company. 1890. 

“Mystery Evans” is a rather bright story 
of three Wellesley graduates who answer an 
advertisement of a ranch-owner who “wishes 
to study the peculiarities of American girls by 
correspondence.” The complications thatarise 
from this correspondence, and the happy fate 
that befel “ Mystery Evans” after sending forth 
the challenge, “Dear Western Greenhorn: 
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Discover me if you can, love me if you dare,” — 
are amusingly told. E. A. T. 
In StTeLia’s SHapow. By Albert Ross. 350 pp. 
cents. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 1890. 
“Albert Ross,’”’—the pseudonym of Linn 
Boyd Porter, —in a preface to his new novel, 
informs his readers that in less thana year and 
a half they have bought three hundred thousand 
of his books. “In Stella’s Shadow” possesses 
many of the characteristics which made “ Thou 
Shalt Not,” “His Private Character,” and 
“ Speaking of Ellen” popular. It is a pity that 
a man who addresses so large an audience does 
not address them with better books. w. H. H. 


Paper, 50 


A Mopexsn MARRIAGE. 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
pany. 1590. 

Tue Mystery or M. Ferix. By B. L 
Paper, 50 cents. New York : 
1s9 


By the Marquise Clara Lanza. 344 
New York: John W. Loveli Com- 


Farjeon 392 


John Ww. Lovell Comy anv. 


Tue New Evapne. By Frank Howard Howe. 173 py 
Paper, 25 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company 


IS9 


* A Modern Marriage” is a rather bright 
story of a poet’s struggles for money and fame, 
complicated with the inevitable woman, who 
always comes in to tangle with the threads of 
destiny. Some love, some literary reverses, a 
murder, an unfaithful wife, and literary success 
built on the ruins of the 
of the materials used. 
In “The Mystery of M. Felix,” the Dickens 
of to-day, with his scenes of London low life, his 
touch of sentiment, and the pretty heroine, who, 
after countless reverses, returns to fame and 
fortune, has put together a pleasing tale of vir- 
tue triumphant over the wiles of evil men. 
Under the title “ The New Evadne ” we have 
flung together three short stories in rather 
infantile style. They may possibly attract 
readers who prefer sparkling froth to beef tea. 
E. A." 
Duffield Osborne. 
Belford Company 


hero’s home are some 


Tue Rope or 


Ngssus. By 
Paper, 50 cents. 


New York: 
Tue Days or My Youtu. By Francois Coppée. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: Belford Company. 18go. 
A Tuoucutiess Yes. By Helen H 
Paper, socents. New York: Belford Company. 18% 
Duffield Osborne, the talented young New 
York lawyer, has again come to the front with 
a historical novel, which, although the scene is 
laid in violet-crowned Athens, instead of in the 
Holy Land, bids fair to create as genuine a sen- 
sation as * The Spell of Ashtaroth.” Careful 
classical study, a pen which, though new, moves 
lightly and easily, a feeling for beauty and pic- 
turesqueness, a style clear, rich, and somewhat 
sensuous, which pictures the passionate life of 
Greece, all mark this novel. If the author sug- 
gests any one in his vivid pictures of the 
Torch Race and the Wrestling Match, it is 
Bulwer in his “ Last Days of Pompeii.” The 
story opens vividly in the days of Pericles and 
Aspasia; love, life, intrigue, and war are all 


Gardener. 231 pp 


Gepicted with a puet’s hand. If Mr. Osborne 
keeps up to the high-water mark of this novel, 
he has indeed a promising future. 

“The Days of My Youth,” translated, is a 
charming autobiography of a poet, as full of 
freshness, feeling, and pure sentiment as the 
dawn of an April morning. The story of Cop- 
pée’s youthful days, in semi-fictitious form, is 
delightful reading. 

Nine bright short stories, thoughtful and 
taking, written by a woman with brains, who 
dares to think for herself, are contained in“ A 
Thoughtless Yes.” What tne title has to do 
with the stories the reader may puzzle out from 
Colonel Ingersoll’s autograph on the cover. 

E. A. T. 


Crio: A Cuitp or Fate. By Ella M. 


Powell. 122 
Paper, 50 cents. I 


New York: A Lovell & Company. 


& 


A novel of the sensational order, with 
the scenes laid in New Orleans and the chapters 
prefaced with quotations from Tupper and 
Shakspeare, Heath (whoever he may be ), and 
Shelley,—“ Clio” is a curious tale. It has 
vivacity, plot, and some touches of picturesque 
ness, and no doubt will find an audience. 

E. A. T. 
A Littte Wortptuns. By 


50 Cents 


Ellis Worth. 320 pp. Paper 
New York: The American News Company. 139 
A common-place beginning, with crude liter 
ary style, scarcely predisposes the critic to place 
“A Little Worldling” very high, although, no 
doubt, the book will find readers. E. A. T. 
Tue Musicat 
ume VII 


131 pp. 
15g0 


Year-Book oF THE Unitep Srates.  Vol- 
sol 


Season of 1889-18g0. 


Compiled by G H. Wil 
Paper, $1.00. Boston: 


Alfred Mudge & Sor 


Mr. Wilson’s ‘* Year-Book” has come to be 
regarded as a standard work. This is the 
seventh volume of the series, and it has all the 
merits of its predecessors. It deserves to have 
an extensive sale. W. H. H. 
Tue RaG-Picker or Parts. By Félix Pyat. 

from the French by Benjamin R. Tucker. 

$1.00. Boston: Benjamin R. Tucker. 


Translated 
317 pp. Cloth, 
1890. 

“The Rag-Picker of Paris” was originally 
written as a play. Just before his death the 
author elaborated the play into a novel, which 
Mr. Tucker has skilfully translated. The 
translation is published in cloth and in paper 
covers, and the cloth edition contains as a 
frontispiece a good portrait of the author. 

W. H. H. 
Aprirt. A Story of Niagara. 
pp. Cloth 


pany. 1889. 


3y Julia Ditto Young. 275 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 


$1.25. 

Mrs. Young has written an interesting story, 
with the great Falls of Niagara as a_back- 
ground. Her characters are every-day people, 
and the realism of the story is not its smallest 
charm. There are some exaggerations and 
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crudities, it is true, but the whole effect of the 
book is good, and it fulfils the first function of 
a novel—it entertains the reader. Glimpses 
of Niagara are caught on nearly every page, 
and those who have studied the influence of 
environment on character will be interested to 
see how the author has developed the idea of 
connection between the mighty cataract and 
the chief tragedy of her book. W. H. H. 
PRACTICAL SANITARY AND Economic CookinG ADAPTED 
TO Persons OF MODERATE AND SMALL Means. By Mrs. 
Mary Hinman Abel. The Lomb Prize Essay. 190 pp. 


Cloth, 40 cents; ‘yo 35 cents. Rochester, N. Y.: Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. 1890. 


This essay is strongly commended by the 
committee appointed to award the Lomb prize 
of 1889. It is published at a low price, and the 
association hopes that many copies will be dis- 
tributed by charitable and educational associa- 
tions among the poor. W. H. H. 


A Lesson 1n Love. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 318 pp. Paper, 
so cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 1890. 
The author of “The Story of Margaret 
Kent’ can never be dull. Never sensational, 
her well-told love stories carry the reader forward 
with irresistible fascination. She understands 
the intricacies of a woman’s heart as few 
novelists, either male or female, do: if her men 
are weaker than her women, they are still in- 
teresting. In this, her latest tale the plot is 
well-sustained, the descriptions picturesque 
and vivid; and the two heroines, the noble- 
hearted, passionate woman of the world and the 
golden-haired, rustic Doris, both in love with 
the same man, are well contrasted. z. Aa 
Reco.cections oF GENERAL Grant. By George W. Childs. 

104 pp. Paper. Philadelphia: Collins Printing House. 1890. 

Mr. Childs’ recollections of General Grant 
are exceedingly interesting, and the facts related 
in this little volume are well worth preserving 
in a more endurable form. W. H. H. 
Tue Tovtec Cup. By ‘ Nym Crinkle’? ( A.C.Wheeler ) 333 

pp. Paper, 75 cents. New York: Lew Vanderpoole Pub- 

lishing Company. _r8go. 

“Nym Crinkle’s” bright style is familiar to 
readers of dramatic criticisms, and gives a 
peculiar charm to his novel, “ The Toltec Cup.” 
Mr. Wheeler is thoroughly familiar with New 
York life, and he depicts scenes in the metrop- 
olis in a vivid and interesting way. wW. H. H. 
Rererence HANDBOOK FOR READERS, 


Teacners OF ENG.LisH History. 
pp. Cloth, 85 cents. 


STUDENTS, AND 
By E. H. Gurney. 114 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 1890. 
This book is a careful summary, of value to 
the historical student, containing not only the 
succession of kings, but the descent of the 
nobility and table of the principal British writers. 
E. A. T. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Porms AND TRANSLATIONS. By 


Lewis Frederick Starrett. 
219 pp. Cloth. Boston: 


Rand, Avery Company. 1887. 


Tur Re-strunc Harp. By 


Rev. William Read. 
Cloth. Boston: 


Nahe Nine : 97 PP 
Lakeview Printing Company. 


1889. 

CrLoister Wenpuvsen. By W. Heimburg. Translated from 
the German by Mary E. Almy. 253 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 

THe FiInpInG oF THE 
Divinest Mystery. 
cents. Boston: 


Gnosis: A Solution cf  Life’s 
Authorized Version. 74 pp. Cloth, 50 
Occult Publishing Company. 1890. 


Tue Bank TraGepy. By Mary R. P. Hatch. 427 pp. Cloth, 


$1.25. New York: Welch, Fracker Company. rq. 
Were Trey Sinners? By Charles J. 

Aa ed 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

Publishing Company. 1890. 
Tue Leapinc Facts oF 

Montgomery. Illustrated. 

Ginn & Company. 1890. 


**Kips.”” Puck’s Library, No. 37. 
New York: 


Bellamy. 219 pp 
Springfield, Mass.: Authors’ 


AMERICAN History. 


sy D. H. 
359 pp. Cloth, $1.10 


Soston : 


Paper, 10 cents 
1890. 


30 pp. 
Keppler & Schwarzmann. 
Tuts Funny Wortp, as 
Opper. 64 pp. 
Schwarzmann. 
*Cypress BEACH. 
40 Cents. 


Puck Sees Ir. By Frederick 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: Keppler & 
15go. 

By William H. Babcock. 
Washington, D. C.: 


175 pp 


Paper, 
William H. Babcock 


1890 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 32 West 
street, Boston: Vocal— “‘ Dream of Home,’’ Thomas Moore 
and Morrison M. Alsbury; ‘‘ Babylon,”” Michael Watson; 
**Grandfather’s Darling,”’ G. Clifton Bingham and A. H. Beh- 
rend; ‘‘ Thursday,” F. E. Weatherly and J. L. Molloy ; ‘‘ Could 
Paolo Tosti; ‘‘ Ask a P'liceman,’’ E. W 
Rogers and A. E. Durandeau ; ‘‘Asthe Hart Panteth,’’ soprano 
solo and chorus, C. P. Instrumental — ‘‘ Dear 
Child,”’ C. Bohm; ‘‘ Heimweh,” L. Z2ise; ‘‘La Rose,” F 
Hiinten; ‘‘ Salutes of Joy,”’ waltzes, Johann Strauss ; “ 
merlied,”’ for violin and piano, C. Eulenstein. 


| iad Vorrei lp Be 
Morrison. 


Schlum- 


sal e — 
HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 
{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 


schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. 


Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. 


By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ] 


Wetting Copy Book Leaves. — For wetting 
the leaves of my copy book I bought a patented 
“thing,” which is a copper can six inches long, 
two inches wide at bottom, and tapering so as 
to be three-fourths of aninch wide at top. The 
opening in top is one-half inch by five and three- 
fourths inches. Into this opening is put, fitting 
closely, a piece of felt, leaving one-fourth of an 
inch outside, the other part running down into 
the can like a lamp wick. On top of this felt 
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was adjusted a rubber roll, supposed to just 
touch the felt; thus when rolled across the copy 
paper it would roll water off in the necessary 
quantity. I cut the rubber roll off as the quan- 
tity of water was uncertain, and now use the 
felt directly on the copy paper. 
it works perfectly. 


In this way 
I will add that there is a 
screw Cap on end, into which is put a pint or so 
of water. The felt by capillary attraction draws 
up the water, and it flows off on the copy paper 
in an excellent manner. I made a cap out of a 
piece of sheet lead, to cover the felt, to prevent 
evaporation, had the joints soldered, and the 
whole cap bronzed over for appearance’s sake. 
This article is very handy for those who only 
occasionally copy letters. The brush and cup 
of water belong to the “old school.” 8. F: Cc. 
CANTON CENTRE, Conn. 


Pencil and Rubber. — These two necessary 
articles are very apt to get lost by being cov- 
ered up on one’s desk, or carried away. You 
can keep and find both by fastening them to a 
light, strong cord passed through a screw eye 
driven into the ceiling above the desk. The 
cord should be of such length that when the 
pencil and the rubber hang at the same dis- 
tance above the desk that distance shall be 
about a foot. When you want the pencil, pull 
it down; when you want the rubber, pull 7¢ 


down. No patent. R. G. 
New York, N. Y. 


Preparation of Manuscript. — Each pad of 
a hundred sheets of the paper that I use has a 
foundation of colored cardboard. When I begin 
the manuscript of a story I take two of the 
foundation-pieces, lay them face to face, and 
pierce holes in them with a good-sized awl, on 
the left hand side, at a distance of three inches 
from the top and bottom and one-half inch from 
the edge. Through these holes a tape is passed, 
which is tied in a bow-knot, forming a book 
cover which can readily be enlarged as the pile 
of manuscript grows thicker. I lay the sheets 
between the covers, face down, as I finish them, 
thus having at all times a neat and handy 
volume to look over. When the whole manu- 
script is completed, I join the covers in the 
back, by pasting a strip of black muslin, lapping 
nearly an inch on the edge of each cover; 
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taking care to have the muslin just wide enough 
to form a firm back. Then I take the tape out 
of the holes, furnish each of these with a sepa- 
rate end of string, and tie them into clasps. On 
the top cover I paste a label, bearing the title of 
the book. It seems like an elaborate process, 
but one need only to try it once to see how 
simple it is, and the manuscript remain’ neat 
during the natural course of its existence. 
Brooktyn, N. Y. i. CR: 


Preserving Scraps of Paper.—I think a 
better use of odd scraps of blank paper than mak 
ing them into pads for the pocket, is tothrow them 
into a drawer for the purpose, and in the various 
sizes they come to hand, whether selected from 
rejected circulars or the many other resources 
from which odds and ends of paper appear. 
From this paper motley a scrap is readily found 
to meet one’sever varying want. Intothe same 
receptacle may be thrown the gummed portions 
of envelopes that come to hand every day in 
packages of advertising matter that will not be 
used, or any others that may be rejected because 
of blemish. There is no need in this day of 
making pads for the pocket, as these may be 
had from almost any insurance agent, or business 
man, simply for the asking, and often without, 
as they are advertising mediums. W. G. T. 

BURLINGAME, Penn. 


Numbering Pages of Manuscript.—I lay 
down my WRITER for June to protest against 
“L. S. K.’s” habit of deferring the numbering 
of manuscript pages until the article is com- 
pleted. 
at least many writers are not sufficiently care- 
ful, to number the pages correctly unless the 


Few writers are sufficiently careful, or 


work is done a page at a time as the article, 
story, or book is written. As an editor of news 
and special articles on the staff of a daily paper, 
I pass judgment on many manuscripts every 
day. Many of the small army of writers who 
pass in review before me are happily unaware 
that the rejection of their carefully written 
matter has often been due solely to their own 
carelessness in this very respect. “L. 5S. Kk.” 
would be surprised to see how many pages are 
transposed in the process of revision and then 
incorrectly numbered, or to see how many times 
a page is met which has no number at all, a re- 
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sult of lifting two pages at once. It is not two 
months since I was given the task of renumber- 
ing the sheets of an article more than twenty 
pages in length which the writer had managed 
to page consecutively, but beginning with tha 
last page and ending with the first! Within a 
fortnight I have been reduced to the verge of 
brain fever by another article, the pages of 
which were in the condition of a Chinese puzzle. 
I studied upon it for some time, for the article 
was important. I found that page 11 “read on” 
to page 18; page 18 read on to page 16; page 
16 ended with a full stop, but the sentence be- 
ginning on page 19 followed in such logical 
sequence that I deemed it the successor of page 
16. I continued this interesting study until all 
the pages were disposed of save page 12. This 
page was in the condition of the dog that was 
shipped by express and while on the journey 
ate up his tag. Page 12 decided the fate of the 
entire article, and the visible product of hours 
of somebody’s labor returned to the paper mill 
instead of visiting the composing-room. _I pre- 
sume the writer of it is still marvelling at the 
hopeless incompetency of that editor, who does 
not know a good thing when he reads it. I 
might have written to him and told him why 
his article was pitched into the waste-basket, 
but I have not yet found myself in such a frame 
of mind that I can write him a courteous 


letter. M. 


Boston, Mass. 
—— ° 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


Hevps To Lirerary Success. 
Home Journal for July. 

Tue “ Poor Eptror” Joke. Allan Forman. 
Gulf Messenger ( Houston. Texas ) for July. 

Watt WHITMAN AND THE STAGE. Theatre ( New York ) 
for July. 


Edward W. Bok. Zadies’ 


Quoted in 


Cuaucer’s Love or NATuRE; ITs REPRODUCTION IN 
AMERICAN Pogtry. H.W. Whittemore. A/ffa/achia for 
May. 

Harriet Beecuer Stowe. 
cott’s Magazine for August. 


Eleanor P. Allen. Lippin- 
Tue Lapse or Totstoi. 
Magazine for August. 
INTERNATIONAL CopyriGHT. Henry Cabot Lodge. Atlantic 
Monthly for August. 


Frederick M. Bird. Lippincott’s 


Country Lire ror AUTHORS. 
phia Times for July 6. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE IN 1855. 
New York Star for July 6. 

Tue Maxine or Cartoons. New York Times for July 20. 


Frank A. Burr. PAdladel- 


George Newell Lovejoy. 


Grorce W. Cuitps. With Portrait and Instantaneous 
Pictures of Mr. Childs’ Study. J//ustrated American ( New 
York ) for July 26. 

Miss Acnes Mary CLERKE. 
American for July 26. 


With Portrait. /lustrated 
TENNYSON—AND AFTER? Reprinted from 

Review in Eclectic Magazine for July. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF RusstAN LiTerRATuRE. “J. M.” 

Reprinted from Temple Bar in Eclectic Magazine for July 
Eton Cotvece. With Illustrations. Laglish Illustrated 


Fortnightly 


Magazine for July. 

MEXICAN SECULAR AND EVANGELICAL LITERATURE. Rev. 
Hubert W. Brown. Mew York Odserver for July 24. 

How Stantey Wrote His Book. Edward Marston. 
Scribner's Magazine for August. 

Criticism anp Critics. W. D. Howells. 
Magazine for August. 


Harper's 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM IN ENGLAND: ITs Devetop- 
mMentT.—I. C. N. Williamson. With Miza- 
zine of Art ( New York ) for August. 

THOUGHT AS 


Illustrations. 


Force. E. S. Huntington. 
Jutes Verne. With Portrait. 
Jor. CHANDLER Harris 

Forrest Crissey. 


Arena for July. 

Book News for July. 
AND Wattace P. Reep. 
Current Literature for July. 
Apvertisinc. L. R. McCabe. 
Saturday Evening Herald for July 19. 

THe Merits or Rtivat Scuoots oF Fiction. 
McCarthy. Mew York Herald for July 6. 

HELEN Hunt Jackson (Personal Reminiscences ). 
“E.H.” Louisville Courier-Journal for June 39. 

Tue Ipeat Journautst. C. L. Bittinger. Jacksonville 
( Florida ) 7zmes for July 6. 

Henry WATTERSON. 

A Hint To Critics. 
for July ro. 

Wuat a Manuscript Reaper Says. OD. D. 
New York Commercial Advertiser for July 17. 

ANGELINE W. Wray. Rochester (N.Y.) Post-E xpress 


ROMANCE OF Chicago 


Justin 


San Francisco Post for July 5 
Maurice Thompson. /ndependent 


Bidwell. 


for June 25. 
EpnaH D. Cueney. Lilian Whiting. Aschison ( Kan. ) 
Globe for June 17. 
Witt Carteton. Foster Coates. Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle 
for July 3. 
Boston LiTERARY WOMEN. 
waukee Sentinel for July 6. 
RupyarRD 


July 6. 


Eliza Putnam Heaton. J//- 


KipLinG INTERVIEWED. Mew York World for 
INSTRUCTION IN JOURNALISM AT CoRNELL. New 
World for July 6. 
Wittiam C. Hupson (“ Barclay North”? ). 
Capitol Chips in Albany Argus for July 6. 
REMINISCENCES OF RUDYARD 
New York Herald for July 6. 
3occaccio’s FAMED 


York 
Reprinted from 
Kiptinc. ‘‘ Dorothy Q.” 
GARDEN. 


Kansas City Journal for July 6. 
Port Browninc’s WomEN. 


Moncure D. Conway. 
Annie E. Ireland. Reprinted 
from Woman's World in Kansas City Journal for July 14. 

How a Stick oF Woop BgcAME A QuIRE oF PAPER. 
Rev. John C.Van Deventer. Christian at Work ( New York ) 
for July 17. 

News-GATHERING AT WASHINGTON. 
Utica (N. Y.) Herald for July 19. 
GALLEGHER— A NEWSPAPER 
Davis. 


Smith D. Fry, 


Story. 
Scribner's Magazine for August. 
Tue Country Epitor. 7yfe-founder (Chicago ) for June. 


Richard Harding 
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Tue Story or My First Nove. 
Ladies’ Home Journal for July. 

Mr. WANAMAKER ON Piracy. Reprinted from Philadel- 
phia Press of June 24in Newsdealer and Stationer ( Brook- 
lyn ) for July. 

Tue Poputar Weex.ies (New Policy of the Mew York 
Ledger). Newsman (New York ) for June. 

Tue “ Patcrapecenia Lenser Famicy.”’ 
( Springfield ) for July. 

Tue First Novet. 
July 3. 

Tue Literary Hat. Kate Field's Washington for July 9. 

Some Foreign JourNAts Evitep spy WomeN. 
Cycle for July 10. 

On Books — THE HovusinG oF 
Bookmart ( Pittsburg ) for July. 

How To Furnisu A Stupy. 


“The 


Duchess.” 


Paper World 


Maurice Thompson, America for 


Woman's 


Tuem. W. E. Gladstone. 
Bookmart for July 

Hymns AND TuHerrR History. M. W 
York Ledger for July 12 

Tue Lapies’ Home Journat. 
delphia ) for June. 


Hazeltine. New 


Paper and Press ( Phila- 


America’s YounGest Epitor ( Edward W. Bok 
Portrait. Paper and Press for June. 

FRANKLIN E, Denton. Mary E 
Hali( Grand Rapids) for July. 

Tue Scientific Metuop 1n Fiction W. R 
Reprinted from Ofen Court in Publi 

[ue Boston Dal ies. 
Printer’s Ink for July 2 


With 


Cardwill. Hearth and 
Thayer. 
Opinion for July s. 


With Portrait of Edwin H. Woods. 


BrowninG’s Types oF WoMANHOOD. Annie E 
Reprinted from Woman's World (London) in 


July s. 


Ireland. 


Critic for 


Tue Society Writer OF WASHINGTON 
ter for July s. 


Press and Prin- 
Ropert Browninc’s WILL. 
FRENCH 

Haultain. 


Critic for July 12. 
ENGLISH 
Week ( Toronto ) for July 1:1 

One oF THE Nevapa Writers (Dr. J. W. Gally 
gle-line”’). Charles Howard Shinn 

Davin F. Day, THE MvuLpoon 
Great Divide ( Denver ) for July. 

FaLuacies OF Reatism. W. R. Thayer 
July 3. 


INFLUENCE IN LITERATURE Arnold 
* Sin- 
Week for July 11 
MAN ** Fitz-Mac.”’ 


Open Court for 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN LotTHROp Mot.Ley. W. E. 
Youth's Companion for July 24. 


A CrowNED 


Gladstone. 
Portess ( Carmen 
Demorest’s Magazine for August 


Sylva). With Portrait 
Use anp DEVELOPMENT OF SIGNATURES 


tioner for July 10. 


American Sta- 
Newsparer Pictures. Western Journalist for July 
Tavks with Younc Writers. G. P 


Weippiert 
ern Journalist for July. 


West- 
LiTerArRY GAMBLING ( Prize Stories). Maurice Thompson. 
America for July 17. 

Nine New “Immortats.” Critic for July 19. 

Tue Late Francis BENNOCK, OF 
July 19. 

LiTeRATURE IN LOUISIANA. 
Magazine for August. 

Evitors Tuat I Have Known (Horace Greeley, James 
Gordon Bennett). Alexander Wilder. 
for August 


Lonpon. Critic for 


Charles Gayarré. Belford’s 
Belford’s Magazine 
A STENOGRAPHER’s Liprary —Wuat Ir SnHoutp 


TAIN. L.C. Rodgers. Shorthand Review for July 
Cost oF MAKING A Book. 


Con- 


Press and Printer for June 28. 


James Payn’s 


August. 


Frencn. Frank Leslie's Monthly for 


LITERARY Lions oF CAMBRIDGE. 

Boston Transcript for June 25. 
MarsHaAtt CusHinc ( Wanamaker’s 

Robert Luce. 


Emily A. Thackray. 


Private Secretary ) 
Reprinted from Western Journalist in Press 
and Printer for June 28. 

Critics aNp Criticism. George William Curtis. Re- 
printed from Harfer’s Magazine for July in Pudlic Opinion 
for June 28. 

Funny Writers Wuo Are RIcu. Press and Printer 
for June 28. 

CELIBATE AUTHORS. 
Education for July 3. 

“De Biowrtz.”’ 


George Newell Lovejoy. /ournal of 
Hector Pessard. Reprinted from Revue 
Lilustré in Printing Times and Lithographer ( London ) for 
June 15 
How to Treat Books. 
An AuTuHor’s Home. 
June 26. 


American Bookmaker for June. 
’ 


* Lexington.”” Woman's Cycle for 
LITERATURE AS A Proresston. Maurice Francis Egan in 
College Journal (Georgetown ) for May. 
EpGar ALLAN Pog. J. S. E. Smith. 
May. 
ANOTHER ProvinctaL Vigw (On 
‘*Drudgery "of Work ). 


College Journal for 


Authors’ 
Maurice 


Incomes and 
Literary Thompson 
American for June 12. 

PORTRAITS OF 


for June 20, 


AuTuors. Maurice Thompson. A merica 


30STON’S BiG Liprary. S. Sylvester. Atchison ( Kan.) 
Globe for June 7. 
Mary E., 


June 12 


Witkins AT Home. Soston Transcrift for 


‘* Nessmuk” (George W. Sears). Reprinted from PAi/a- 
delphia Times in Des Moines Leader for June 7 


7 
CHIcaco 


AUTHORS AND Pusutsuers. Chicago Herald 


for June 8. 
EpmuNb Yates aT Home. 
Inter-Ocean for June 8. 
Reporters. Chicago Herald for June 8. 


Ethel M. Mackenzie. Chicago 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Clinton Scollard, the poet, having mar- 
ried Miss Georgia Brown, of Jackson, Mich., 
July 3, has sailed with his wife for Europe, and 
will probably remain abroad for more than a 
year. 


Pen and Press, “a twelve-page monthly mag- 
azine devoted tothe interests of authors and 
writers,” is to be published by Hicks & Whit- 
ley, Rochester, N. Y. The first number is 
promised for September. 

H. C. Bunner has wiitten a series of short 
stories for Puck, under the general title of 
“Short Sixes; stories to be read while the 
candle burns.” The first appears in The Mid- 
summer Puck; the others will follow, one a 
week, throughout the summer. 
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Moncure D. Conway has written a life of 
Hawthorne for the Great Writers Series, which 
will be published simultaneously in the United 
States and England. 


G. W. Dillingham wishes it understood that 
he has sold to the United States Book Com- 
pany only one set of stereotype plates. 


The Globe, of Toronto, Canada, has been re- 
moved into its new six-story building at the 
corner of Yonge and Melinda streets, and 
begins another era under J. S. Willison as 
editor-in-chief and F. A. Acland as sub-editor. 
John Cameron, the recent editor-in-chief, quitted 
the post July 1, and has gone to resume control 
of the London Advertiser, his own paper, which 
has hitherto been under the management of 
Lud K. Cameron, the gentleman just appointed 
Queen’s Printer for the Province of Ontario. 
Another rising member of the Zoronto Globe's 
staff is A. R. Carman, who has an excellent 
article in the July Forum on the political 
destiny of Canada. 


Wood-engraving will be taught no more at 
Cooper Institute, as ex-Mayor Hewitt says 
that art has been destroyed by the “process” 
work, so it is no longer able to afford a living 
except toa genius. The pupils express great 
dissatisfaction with the decision. 


An associated press despatch from Halifax, 
printed in the newspapers, recently spoke of a 
private cablegram to “ Agent Leman.” “ Agent 
Leman” looks quite imposing, but “a gentle- 
man,” which was the original copy, was not so 
weighty. The error appeared in all the Asso- 
ciated Press papers, nobody having detected it. 


A Boston girl, whose verses were always “ de- 
clined with thanks,” hit upon a unique scheme 
for having them published, according to the 
New York Tribune. She would send a line or 
a verse from one of her poems to the query col- 
umn of some paper and ask from what poem 
such a line came, the name of the poem, and 
that of the author. A friend, also a rhymester, 
would send the querist’s own poem to the 
paper, with the desired information, and, of 
course, it would appear in print. The querist 
would do the same for her “friend,” and so on, 
until between them they had most of their 
effusions printed. 


Sainte-Beuve’s last secretary has just pub- 
lished a book about the great critic that is full 
of small details. Sainte-Beuve dictated his 
famous “ Monday morning article ” in the rough 
during three days of the week, but on Friday 
he shut himself up; put wool in his ears; re- 
ceived or saw nobody but his housekeeper, who 
brought him his meals; and began to build, as 
he called it, his next “ causeri de Lundi.” 


Mrs. Ittie Kinney Réno, author of the suc- 
cessful novel, “ Miss Breckenridge, A Daughter 
of Dixie,” published anonymously by the Lip- 
pincotts last January, is the wife of Robert 
Ross Réno, of Nashville, Tenn., to whom she 
was married five years ago. She is the daugh- 
ter of George A. Kinney, of Nashville, and was 
educated at Nazareth Convent, Kentucky. 
Her husband is the only son of the late Major 
Marcus A. Réno, of Custer massacre fame. 
Mrs. Réno’s life had been a gay social one, and 
she had never written anything, except an occa- 
sional poem till the spring of 1889, when, dur- 
ing temporary retirement from society, owing 
to Major Réno’s death, she began writing to 
distract her mind, and with never a thought of 
publication. She found the work a fascination, 
and on the completion of her story her husband 
and parents were so much pleased with it that 
they suggested its publication. This Mrs. 
Réno at first opposed, but her father persuaded 
her to let his friend, Hon. Henry Watterson, 
read the manuscript, and the talented editor 
not only urged its publication, but gave Mr. 
Kinney letters of introduction to the leading 
Eastern publishers containing praise of the 
work. The Lippincotts accepted the manu- 
script, and in one month afte: its publication 
three editions had been exhausted. Its author 
will henceforth devote her time to literature. 
Mrs. Réno’s family is one of influence and posi- 
tion. Her husband, through his mother, is a 
member of one of Pennsylvania’s oldest and 
wealthiest families, the Rosses, connected with 
the Haldemans, the Camerons, and others, 
and he is also one of the Réno heirs, who 
claim the estate of old Philippe Francois 
Renault, who came to this country with Lafay- 
ette. The value of the estate is estimated at 
$200,000,000, and, while the idea seems chimeri- 
cal, the heirs are hopeful of winning in the end. 
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Mrs. Janet Carlyle Hanning, sister of Thomas 
Carlyle, is living at Listowell, Ont. 

Frank B. Welch, long connected with the 
Kellogg Newspaper Company, has bought a 
half interest in the Western Fournalist, of 
Chicago. He will have editorial management 
of the paper. Frank A. Burrelle retains his 
interest and connection with the Yourna/ist. 

Miss Charlotte Adams, whose stories and 
sketches in Lifpincott’s Magazine and other 
periodicals flashed upon the literary horizon a 
few years ago, is now at Boulogne-sur-Mer in 
France. Miss Adams broke down from over- 
work last autumn. “I shall live in Evrope 
henceforth, but shall follow my profession as 
zealously as ever,” she writes. 

The price of the ationa/ist ( Boston ) will 
be increased August I to twenty cents a num- 
ber, or two dollars a year. 

“Up to the present time,” says a writer in 
the Critic, “ W. D. Howells has been the only 
author, as far as I know, to write books ona 
salary. Now, however, another author has 
been added to the salary list —a younger man 
than Mr. Howells. The publishing house is 
not so old a one as that of the Messrs. Harper, 
and the salary is not so large as the one paid 
to Mr. Howells. It is sufficient for the wants 
of a small family, and the author has the privi- 
lege of living where he likes, in Europe or 
America.” 


The Mew York Observer offers prizes of $150 
$100, and $50 for the three best short stories of 
from 1,500 to 2,500 words, inculcating some re- 
ligious or moral lesson, received before October 
31. Stories that do not win a prize may be 
bought by the Oédserver at its regular rates. 


The question between Harper & Bros. and 
the John W. Lovell Company as to which firm 
had the right to publish the “authorized” 
edition of James Payn’s novel, “The Burnt 
Million,” is settled in favor of the Lovells by a 
letter from Mr. Payn, in which he says: “I see 
in the Critic that it is stated by Messrs. Harper 
that they sent me a check for ‘ The Burnt Mil- 
lion.’ They have omitted to add that I re- 
turned it. The world is not yet so happily 
managed that an author can get paid twice 
over for the same work.” 


With the issue for June 26 the Mew York 
Nation closed the twenty-fifth year of its exist- 
ence. It was a pioneer in this country as an 
independent weekly review of politics and 
literature, and has long been a recognized 
authority at home and abroad. It has remained 
under one management from the first number 
to the present day, and its list of contributors 
during the twenty-five years of its publication 
has included most of the leading names in 
literature, science, art, philosophy, and law in 
this country, and many of corresponding 
eminence in Europe. 


“ Looking Backward” has reached its three 
hundred and thirty-third thousand. Of Zola’s 
new novel, “ La Béte Humaine,” 45,000 copies 
were sold on the day of the issue. The total 
number of books issued over Zola’s signature 
is now 1,031,000. The issues of Bibles by the 
American Bible Society during seventy-three 
years amount to 52,736,085 copies. 


J. W. Watson, who claimed to be the author 
of “ Beautiful Snow,” died in New York July 
19, aged sixty-eight. He had contributed to 
Harper's, and had also written “The Dying 
Soldier,” “ Patter of Little Feet,” and other 
poems. 


It is said that Sir Walter Scott used to pay 
$750 a yearon letters and parcels received by 
post. Once a bulky package came to Sir 
Walter all the way from the United States, for 
which the famous Scotch author paid some- 
thing like five pounds sterling postage. He 
tore off the wrapper, when out fell a MS. called 
“ The Cherokee Lovers,” sent by a lady of New 
York, who requested Scott to read and correct 
it, write a prologue, have it produced on the 
stage of Drury Lane, and negotiate for a copy- 
right. In about a fortnight another large, bulky 
letter arrived, C. O. D., calling for five pounds 
sterling postage, and this the author thought- 
lessly received and tore open. Out jumped a 
duplicate copy of “The Cherokee Lovers,” 
with a letter from the same lady, saying that, as 
the weather had been stormy, and the mails so 
uncertain, she thought it prudent to send a 
duplicate, as the first copy might have been lost. 
This little affair cost the gifted gentleman fifty 
dollars. 
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An interesting biography of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe is contributed by Eleanor P. Allen to 
Lippincott’s Magazine for August. In the de- 
partment of “ Book-Talk,” Julian Hawthorne 
has a clever essay upon ghosts in literature. 

William Dean Howells, in the “ Editor’s 
Study ” of Harper's Magazine for August, dis- 
cusses the ethics of criticism, and has some- 
thing to say regarding the abuse of anonymity 
in all branches of journalism. 

Edward Marston, in his account of how 
Stanley wrote “In Darkest Africa,” in Scrib- 
ner's Magazine for August, says it was Stan- 
ley’s constant habit “ to carry a small note-book, 
six by three inches, in his side pocket; in this 
he pencilled notes constantly, and at every rest- 
ing-place. Of these note-books he has shown 
me six, of about one hundred pages each, closely 
packed with pencil memoranda. These notes, 
at times of longer leisure, were expanded into 
six larger volumes, of about two hundred pages 
each,of very minute and clear writing in ink. 
In addition to these field note-books and diaries, 
there are two large quarto volumes filled from 
cover to cover with calculations of astronomical 
observations.” 


The Critic for July 19 gave the results of the 
voting to fill the vacancies in its list of possible 
American immortals. All the survivors of the 
original forty except three have voted, and the 
new members chosen are those that follow, the 
names being given in the order of the number 
of votes received: Richard Watson Gilder, 
Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton, Professor Francis J. Child, Frank 
R. Stockton, Henry Charles Lea, Dr. Andrew 
D. White, Joel Chandler Harris, and Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness. Dr. Brooks and 
Professor Norton tied for second place, and Mr. 
Lea and Dr. White for fifth. One of those 
who did not vote is George Bancroft, who is to 
feeble to undertake new labors. Another is 
Walt Whitman, who does not believe in “close 
corporations.” The third is Henry James, for 
whom no excuse is assigned. 


Miss Katharine Lee Bates, the author of 
“Hermit Island,” is associate professor of Eng- 
lish literature in Wellesley College. Miss Bates 
is now onan extended tour through Europe. 


By her will, Mrs. Emily Pfeitfer, the well- 
known English poet, who died recently, be- 
queaths, with the exception of a few legacies, 
the whole of her personal estate of £63,000 to 
charitable and educational establishments for 
women. 


Mrs. Emma Homan Thayer, author of “ The 
English-American,” is annoyed by the recent 
publication of a book called “ The Story of the 
Farm,” by E. H. Thayer. Mrs. Thayer writes: 
“The writer of this story has used my name, or 
the initials of my name, and the names of some 
of my characters, and the book, coming out just 
after mine has been reviewed, is being sold in 
the West as ‘ Mrs. Thayer’s new book.’ ” 


Miles I’Anson, of Newark, New Jersey 
(formerly of California ), an occasional contribu- 
tor to the Overland Monthly, Newark Sunday 
Call, Daily Advertiser, and other periodicals, 
has in press, to be issued in October, a volume 
of poems entitled “ The Vision of Misery Hill: 
A Legend of the Sierra Nevada; and Miscella- 
neous Verse.” The book will be a handsome 
octavo of 140 pages, and the leading themes, 
which relate to Western life, are illustrated 
by Harry Fenn and others, from sketches by 
the author. 


Judge Mellen Chamberlain, librarian ot the 
Boston Public Library, has resigned on account 
of ill health. Mr. Chamberlain entered on his 
duties October 1, 1878. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
immediate complaint is nervous prostration. 
The death of his wife, to whom he was de- 
voted, increased his nervous troubles, and over- 
work in literary fields has aggravated his 
disease. 


Some little time ago a writer sent an article 
to a magazine with the following explanatory 
note: “I know that you probably have several 
thousand articles on hand, many of them by 
well-known writers, while I am entirely un- 
known. But I venture to hope that you will 
look at my article at once, first, because it is on 
a fresh topic, and is concisely put; secondly 
because it is not folded, but sent to you between 
two pieces of pasteboard ; and thirdly, because 
it is typewritten.” The article was promptly 
accepted, and appeared in two months. 
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Richard Harding Davis, who has 
paper story in Scribner's for August, is the son 
of the editor of the Philadelphia Inguirer and 
of Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, the novelist. 


a news- 


The frontispiece of the Wagazine of Art 
(New York) for August is a photogravure of 
Ford Madox Brown's painting, * The Last of 
England.” The leading paper is one of the 
series on “ Illustrated Journalism in England,” 
and is devoted to the early history of the Lon- 
don Illustrated News. 


Mrs. Louise Phillips and Mrs. Aubertine 
Woodward Moore, two well-known literary con- 
tributors, who reside at Madison, have begun 
the compilation of a work which will containa 
collection of stories, sketches, and poems by 
Wisconsin writers. The book will be an octavo, 
and will contain 500 pages. More than 100 
writers will be represented in its pages. The 
introductory chapter will give a brief history of 
literature in Wisconsin, and in addition there 
will be a directory of Wisconsin writers, after 
the style of Oscar Fay Adams’ “ Handbook of 
American Authors.” 

George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, has issued 
a neat little volume, “The Recollections of 
General Grant.” It is a pleasant collection, and 
exceedingly interesting. 

The Hartford correspondent of the Sfring- 
field Homestead writes: “You should see Mark 
Twain's house at this season, the most pic- 
turesque and most elegant of all those Farming- 
ton avenue houses on the road to West Hartford. 
It is a dark, rich red, with showy windows, one 
of deep blue, surrounded by green, hilly lawn, 
with dandelions, overlooking a meadow gay and 
flowery, not foggy and froggy, as is the manner 
of some meadows. There’s a cool, retired, 
covered platform at the back of the house, 
where, during warm days, the children’s play- 
things and the tables and easy chairs of older 
ones are brought. The kitchen is on the front 
ell, very near the street, ‘so that the kitchen 
folks can see who is going by in the road with- 
out having to go through all the rooms in the 
house.’ The elegance is suggestive of Mrs. 
Twain, but the kitchen joke standing there 
always, to make us laugh every time we pass 
there, was, of course, made by Mark himself.” 


Miss M. G. Tuttiet is the real name of the 
writer whose pseudonym 
‘“ Wheelbarrow ” 


is Maxwell Grey. 
is the pseudonym of M. M. 


Trumbull, of Chicago. 


Rev. Henry Bernard Carpenter, of Boston, 
died suddenly at Sorrento, Me., July 17. 


E. H. Elwell, editor of the Portland Tran- 
script, died at Bar Harbor, July 16. 

Eugene 
July 18. 


Schuyler died at Cairo, Egypt, 


Mrs. Lyman Abbott is to become one of the 
editors of the Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


With the number for July 26 the ///ustrated 
American (New York) changed its form, and 
now appears as a sixty-four-page quarto, a trifle 
larger than the Wation. The change is a de- 
cided improvement. The ///ustrated A meri- 
can is luxuriously printed, and bright letter- 
press and fine illustrations, many of them fe- 
productions of instantaneous photographs, 
make it the most attractive illustrated weekly 
paper printed in America. 


Harold Frederic, whose novels, “Seth’s 
Brother’s Wife ” and “ The Lawton Girl,” have 
recently come from the press of the Scribners, 
is an industrious and energetic literary worker, 
and, although only thirty-four years of age, has 
had a remarkable and interesting career. In 
spite of early disadvantages, he educated him- 
self, and worked his way through the editorial 
offices of the Utica Observer and Albany Ex- 
press to the position of special London corre, 
spondent tothe Mew York Times. Many of the 
scenes and incidents which the novelist portrays 
in his books are drawn from his own life in the 
interior of New York State, where he was born 
and spent his boyhood days. Frederic now has 
but little work to do, and for it receives a most 
comfortable salary. He has plenty of leisure 
time at his disposal, and this he devotes to his 
books. He is a careful and painstaking writer, 
and several of the best literary critics of Lon- 
don believe that he possesses a reserve power 
which he has yet to show to the literary world. 
His position gives him admission to the best liter- 
ary circles of London, and he is_ very 
popular. 





